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A MEMORIAL OF PHILDELPHIA MONTHLY 
MEETING CONCERNING LYDIA GILLING- 
HAM, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 
llrTH OF TENTH Mo., 1875. 


It falls to the lot of few persons to have 
had a sphere of usefulness so extensive and 
prolonged as was that of our dear friend 
Lydia Gillingham. When we call to mind 
the salutary influence she exerted upon so 
many of the young, who learned by her pre- 
cepts and example how to fulfill the responsi- 
ble duties of mature years, we feel that a tri- 
bute is called for, from those who were daily 
witnesses of her exemplary and devoted life. 

Lydia Gillingham was born in Frankford, 
Philadelphia county, on the 15th of Eleventh 
month, 1803. She was the daughter of Moses 
and Martha Gillingham, who were valuable 

i members of the religious Society of Friends, 
and who appear to have trained their family 
of sons and daughters “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” In conversation 
with her friends, the subject of this memoir 
would occasionally refer with grateful emo- 
tion to the parental care bestowed in her 
early years. In alluding to this, she often 
said she “ had never known any other discip- 
line than that of love.” 

In the year 1818, the family became by 
removal, members of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, Maryland, to which their exemplary 
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lives, intelligence, and interest in the welfare 
of the Society, rendered them a valuable 
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acquisition. For a short time Lydia Gilling- 
ham was employed in teaching a school in 
that neighborhood. She then removed to 
Trenton, N. J., where she was engaged ina 
Boarding School, in which she rendered im- 
portant aid. After this, she with her sisters 
opened a school in Bristol, Pennsylvania, but 
about this time the loss of their father ren- 
dering a change in their domestic condition 
necessary, she, with her mother and sisters, 
removed to Philadelphia. Here they opened 
a school for girls, in which she was succesgs- 
fully and usefully employed for some years. 

When Friends’ Central School of Philadol- 
phia was established, in 1845, she was engaged 
as First Assistant Teacher in the Girls’ De- 
partment, and in 1853, when the Principal 
resigned on account of failing health, Lydia 
Gillingham was appointed to fill her place. 
This position she occupied for twenty two years, 
and until a few months prior to her death. 

It was during this long period of faithful 
and useful service, that those graces and gifts 
which marked her career were more fully 
developed and applied, and in which her 
strength and dignity of character became so 
conspicuous. 

From early childhood she was remarkable 
for tenderness of conscience, quiet and refined 
manners, and modest diffidence in the expres- 
sion of her opinions and judgment, especially 
where they bore upon the conduct and actions 
of others. 
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In the performance of the duties as Princi- 
pal of a large school, her well-balanced mind, 
patient thought, and clear discernment in 
judging of right and wrong, gave her great 
advantage in the administration of the re- 
sponsible truest, and added much to the 
weight and influence of her character. 


The constant pressure of school engage- 
ments did vot prevent her from giving a por- 
tion of ber time and substance to the poor 
and suffering ; and she would often forego the 
rest she needed, to seek out and relieve those 
in the distant by-ways of our city. To those 
who had departed from the right, she fre- 
quently imparted councel in a manner so at- 
tractive as to awaken a desire after those 
Christian virtues which she so beautifully ex- 
emplibed, 

Her gentle spirit, averse to all wrong and 
oppression, led her into sympathy with those 
who were en.javed in our country, and sbe 
early identified herself with the little band 
who !abored earnestly for their emancipation. 

Her enlarged experience and active sym- 
pathies peculiarly fitted her to appreciate the 
difficulties and trials of women who are com 
pelied from necessity te exert themselves for 
their own support, and often for the support 
of others. Many young persons in the hour 
of adversity, when they realized that in fu- 
ture the cares and responsibilities of life 
must rest heavily upon them, instinctively 
turned to her for advice, and found in her a 
sympathizing friend and a judicious coun- 
selor. Some of these who are now enjoying 
positions of honorable independence, grate- 
fully remember the words of encouragement, 
and the practical suggestions offered by one 


whose life was a fulfillment of the law of 


Christ: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


She had a deep and abiding interest in all 
that concerned the welfare of the Society of 
Friends, and its testimonies were peculiarly 
dear to her. She will long be remembered in 
connection with our Monthly Meeting, which 
she served as Clerk for many years with dig- 
nity and ability: her amiable deference, im- 
partiality and uprightness, peculiarly quali- 
fying her for the service. Those who knew 
the strength and the firmness of her convic- 
tions could best appreciate the habitual self- 
control that enabled her to give due regard to 
the sentiments of every one, however adverse 
to her own. 


Through the latter years of her life such 
was her interest in the work to which she had 
devoted herself, that her friends who wit- 
nessed her failing health, regarded with much 
solicitude the effort she was making in the 
continuance of her labors. To a friend she 
said, “I feel that in giving up this work, I 












give up my }ife,” which was verified, as sh 
passed away a few months after. 


Such was our departed friend—gifted, use- 


ful, excellent; one who lived not to herself, 


who Jooked not upon her “ own things, but on 


the things of otbers,”’ and who, as she had op- 
portunity, did good unto all. 
ingly will she be remembered by the many 


Lony and lov- 


whom her labors have blest, and whose char- 


acters have been improved and elevated by 


her lessons and example. May we who sur- 
vive her be enabled to “walk by the same 
rule, and mind the same thing,” that we too 
may leave behind us a sweet remembrance. 


—_-—_—_-—~ 49 >—-— — - ---- 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The following minute, embracing some of 
the exercises of the late Yearly Meeting 
(men’s) was read and adopted, and directed 
to be published with the extracts: 

While considering the various and inter- 
esting subjects embraced in the Queries, the 
earnest fecling which prevailed, gave evi- 
dence of the interest manifested in the main- 
tenance of ihe testimonies of Truth, as held 
by our Society. Encouragement was ex- 
tended to avail ourselves of all opportunities 
of social worship, even though our meetings 
may be very smail and generally silent. 
These, with other outward instr umentalities are 
a means of binding us together as a religious 
body, and aid us to help one another and to 
extend our usefulness in the world. 

While a rightly authorized ministry is a 
great blessing to the Church, we do not re- 
gard it as a necessity in public worship. Our 
simple form calls upon us, when so engaged, 
to have our minds abstracted trom all worldly 
considerations, and in reverential silence to 
seek, each one for himself, communion with 
the Divine Spirit. 

Retirement, either alone or in the family 
circle, with our hearts turned towards the 
Lord for direction in the affairs of life, will 
tend to preserve us from the contaminating 
influences which surrouad us, and better pre- 
pare us to mingle with our friends in the im- 
portant duty of public worship. 

A lively concern prevailed that the youth 
of our religious society may receive a proper 
training to qualify them for the duties of this 
life, and prepare them for the enjoyment of 
that felicity which awaits the righteous in the 
life to come. We believe children are born 
in a state of innocency, endowed with appe- 
tites and propensities needful for the sus- 
tenance and preservation of the body, and 
liable, by undue indulgence, to lead to sin; 
but there is in every soul a seed of Divine 
Grace, which, if given heed unto, will grow 
and produce the blessed fruits of righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
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Much of the light literature of the present 
day having a tendency to corrupt the youth- 
ful mind and draw it away from those things 
which make for peace, the youth should be 
surrounded by the sweet and pleasing in- 
fluences of a rightly ordered home, where 
parents and children are brought into close 
companionship and sympathy with each oth- 
er. The frequent reading ot the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the selection of a literature which 
has an elevating and salutary tendency, will 
prepare the mind for the reception of those 
truths which lie at the foundation of our 
happiness, both here and hereafter. Yet all 
were reminded not todepend upon what they 
could do, aud urged to ask belp from the 
highest source. ‘“ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

We are constrained to acknowledge that 
during the sittings of this, our annual assem- 
bly, the Great Head of the church has been 
in our midst and known amongst us, by the 
breaking of bread, and we have been enabled 
thereby to transact the important concerns 
that have claimed our attention in conde- 
scension and harmony. Grateful for the 
favor, and with renewed desires to be found 
continually under that influence, we now con- 
clude, to meet again at the usual time next 
year, if consistent with His holy will. 

Extracted from the minutes, 

BensAMIN G. Fou.ke, Clerk. 





[We append to the foregoing exercises the 
report of the Joint Committee on Discipline, 
with which our readers cannot be made too 
familiar.—Eps ] 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

The Joint Committee of Men and Women 
Friends ou the subject of the Discipline, as 
introduced by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing: ‘That the Discipline be so altered or 
amended, that women friends shall have the 
same voice as men in all the Business Meet- 
ings of the Society,” having given the matter 
weighty consideration, and carefully com- 
pared the different parts of the Discipline 
with this object in view, unite in the follow- 
ing report : 

The changes proposed by the committee 
of two years ago, are very generally approved 
and introduced. The Discipline, as now ar- 
ranged, is applicable alike to Men’s and 


Women’s Meetings, and in the judgment of 


the committee it will fully answer the end 
proposed , 
he changes are as follows: 
In the Book of Discipline, edition of 1868. 







9: On the title page, for “of Friends,” read 
**of Men and Women Friends.” 


Oa page 7, after the words “ Rules of Dis- 
cipline,” iutroduce the following note : 

“The words Preparative, Monthly, Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetings, as used in these 
Rules, refer to both men’s and women’s 
meetings.” 

Also, on the same page, under “ Appeals,” 
for “which notification the Monthly Meeting 
should enter on its minutes, and appoint four 
or more Friends to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting with that, and copies of the minutes 
of the men’s or women’s Meeting relative to 
the case, signed by the clerk or clerks,” read 
“which notification the Monthly Meeting 
should enter on the minutes, and appoint a 
committee of four or more suitable Friends to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting with that, and 
copies of the minutes of the Monthly Meeting 
relative to the case, signed by the clerks.” 

Also on the same page, 6th line from the 
bottom, for ‘‘a solid committee,” read “a 
suitable committee.” 

On page 8, 4th line, for “their intention,” 
read “his or her intention,” and in the 8th 
line, for “ three Friends,” read “ four suitable 
Friends ” 

On page 9, 1st line, for “ with him,” read 
“with him or her.” 

On page 10, 5th line from the bottom, for 
“as men,” read “as Friends.” 

Oo page 12, 2d ljine, for “in brotherly 
love,” read ‘in love.” 

Also on the same page, lines 15th to 22d, 
for “which being ineffectual, and the com- 
plainant remaining dissatisfied therewith, he 
may have liberty to inform the preparative 
meeting where the other party is a member, 
(without mentioning any name), that having 
a matter in dispute with one of their mem- 
bers, he is desirous of their assistance in or- 
der to a settlement thereof,” read “ which 
being ineffectual, the complainant, remain- 
ing dissatisfied therewith, may have liberty 
to inform the preparative meeting where the 
other party is a member (without mentioning 
any name), that, having a matter in dispute 
with one of their members, he or she is de- 
sirous of their assistance in order to a settle- 
ment thereof.” 

On page 16, 7th line, for “shall be offered 
to him for that purpose,” read “shall be 
offered for that purpose.” 

On page 19, lines 5th to 9th, for “ All cer- 
tificates of removal prepared for Women 
Friends, after being considered in their 
Monthly Meeting, are to be sent to the 
Men’s, and if there approved, signed by the 
clerks of both;” read “All certificates of 
removal prepared and approved by one meet- 
ing must be sent to the other, and if there 
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approved, signed by the clerks of both. All| own till the former debts have been fairly 


certificates received must be read and minuted 
in both men’s and women’s meetings.” 

On page 28, uncer “Convinced Persone,” 
6th and 7th lines, for “‘ before the prepara- 
tive meeting,” read “ before men’s or women’s 
preparative meeting, as the case may be;” 
and in the 9th and 10th lines, for “ before 
the Monthly Meeting,” read “before the 
Monthly Meeting of the same branch.” 

On page 29, Ist and 2d lines, for “ when 
the Meeting is satisfied » minute should be 
made,” read “when both Meetings are satis- 
fied, minutes should be made.” 

On page 33, under ‘‘ Discipline and Meet- 
ings for Discipline,” 2d line, add after the 
word “ Discipline,” the words “of both men 
and women Friends.” 

On page 38, after the first paragraph, 
introduce the following: ‘‘In dealing with 
offenders, the men’s or women’s meetings 
should proceed separately until a judgment 
is arrived at, when, if the labor shall have 
been effectual,a minute may be made and 
the case closed; but if not, it should be 
presented to the other meeting, that if further 
labor be thought best it may be jointly pro- 
ceeded in, and the result united with by both, 
which result shall be communicated to the 
individual by the meeting in which the case 
originated. The names of women who have 
been dealt with on account of marriage, and 
retained in membership, are to be reported 
to men's meeting for official record.” 

On page 40, at the bottom, insert the 
following: ‘Either Men’s or Women’s 
Yearly or Quarterly Meeting may communi- 
cate to their constituent meetings such advices 
as they apprehend necessary, with any epistles 
or writings issued for that purpose; nominate 
committees to visit their constituent meetings, 
or for any other service which they may 
judge expedient, and in all respects they are 
to attend to thore matters which may properly 
come under their notice and care.” 

On page 58, 15th line, for “ brotherly love 
and care,” read “ love and care.” 

On page 62, 5th and 6th lines, for “a 
proper number of Friends,” read “a proper 
number of suitable Friends.” 

On page 70, Ist line, for “of their wives 
and families,” read “of their families,” 

On page 78, 14th line, for “ brotherly 
labor,”’ read “labor in love.” 

On page 82, 6th line, for “as fathers,” read 
‘as fathers and mothers.” 

On page 107, 21st and following lines, for 
“the property he may afterwards acquire is 
not properly his own till he has fairly paid 
off his former debts to the satisfaction of the 
creditors,” read “ the property he or she may 
afterwards acquire is not properly his or her 





paid off to the satisfaction of the creditors.” 
Omit pages 116 to the 5th line of page 
122, both inclusive; as, with the changes 
proposed, these paragraphs are fully incor- 
porated in the general body of the Discipline. 
A carefully corrected copy of the Discipline, 
in accordance with the above, is presented 
with this report. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
committee, SaraH Hoopes, 
JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Louisa J. RoBERTs, 
Epwarp H. MAacILt. 





PRAYER. 


A prayer is like one of those trailing vines 
that flower up out of the earth in a foot or 
two of leaves and blossoms, and then hasten 
to hide themselves again in the ground and 
get a fresh root for a new growth. A prayer 
is but a few words of aspiration thus blossom- 
ing out between the roots of resolve or feel- 
ing ; the intensest act almost that one can do 
a true prayer is, and yet an utterly natural 
act, your nature at its best. An act, I say, 
yet rather a surprise, a self forgetting when it 
passes into words. Nothing so hard ; nothing 
so easy. Spontaneous if the conditions are 
fulfilled ; impossible when not. 

How pray? Why, in the most simple, 
child-like, unthinking way. Prayer has not 
the same utterance for all ages, nor for al! 
temperaments. Some mothers kiss their chil- 
dren often, some but seldom; with some per- 
sons what is within leaps to the outside 
through tone, looks, gesture, word; with 
others never through gesture, little through 
look, hardly through word, but deeply, 
steadily through silent deeds and motherli- 
ness. These latter are unfortunate. It cer- 
tainly seems gs if a nature quick and healthy 
and well rounded, with all its powers in play 
would show itself easily, spontaneously by 
many outlets. But let us bé ourselves in this 
matter, not afraid of ourselves, not afraid to 
let our feelings out—and is not that the 
whole reason why many do not pray? And 
on the other hand let us not try to bring them 
out in any forced, unnatural, other person’s 
way. ; 

How begin to pray? Start from the last 
thought, the last sight, the last feeling, just 
as it lies there in you, and from that look up, 
look in, and speak, or think till thought 
breaks into speech of itself. What name to 
use? Any name that seems truest at the 
moment—Father, Mother, Friend, Thou Gocd 
One—what is your thougtt? In what is God 
standing visible to your feeling? That is his 
true name for you at the moment. And what 
tosay ? Why, “ Thank thee, Father,” if that 
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is the feeling. “I trust thee, Father,” if that 
is the feeling. “I am ashamed before thee, 
Father,” “I long to see thee nearer, and with 
a clearer and more’ constant sense to see thee 
in every little thing and work with thee in 
every little deed,” if these are the feelings. 

And when to stop our prayer? Let the 
feeling tell you when. Stop when it stops. 
Stop gradually, perhaps, as feelings do. Does 
Amen finish feeling, thinking? But do not 
try to drag on your thought. Remember the 
God within, that inner self is on good terms 
with your sincerity. There may be long 
prayers without one word of praying, the 
real touch. Sometimes one word, one minute 
from the depths, that is the whole heart of 
your prayer; the rest might have been 
spared, if indeed you could have come to the 
heart save through this rest of it. Sometimes 
probably the words will sing themselves with 
repeats as if to inward music. It would be 
pain to cease. And sometimes, very, very 
often I should think, especially as one grows 
older, the words will die away to silence. 
“You young ones,’ said an old negro auntie, 
“you young ones make too much noise with 
your Glory and your Hallelu! When you’ve 
got the real grace, the real glory, you will 
feel so quiet and peacelike, just as if you 
were in the stable at Bethlehem and the 
mother had given you the sleeping babe to 
hold!” Perhaps the words will hardly rise 
at all above a happy, living silence, in which 
you find yourself adrift. It is possible to be 
so prayer full you cannot, would not speak. 
And then, perhaps, in place of words your 
own, some brave verse will come chanting 
through your mind, or some quiet hymn, like 
this from Coleridge, will glide in and bea 
prelude to your nigh t’s rest : 

‘‘ When on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my wont to pray 

With folded hands and bended knees. 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose ; 

In perfect trust mine eyelids close, 

And reverential adoration, 

No wish conceived—no thought expressed : 

Ouly a sense of resignation— 

A sense o’er all my soul impressed 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 

Eternal love and wisdom are.” 
How good it is to pass from that happy, con- 
scious trust into the happy unconscious trust 
of sleep and the night! 

And how good it is, in the fresh morning 
light, before fresh duties, pleasures, trials of 
the day, to bathe one’s self in consecration 
before we go out into the quick, active hours. 

And how good to feel doors open now and 
then right in some simple duty of the day, at 
which we can stand, as it were, for one mo- 
ment, look out and see the fresh and friendly 








God all around, and then go back with a new 
heart to work! This is prayer. 

And now if your feeling should run natu- 
rally into the mould of asking, nothing can 
make it wrong to let it take that way, al- 
though most certainly it is not logical. But 
you are not at logic. You do not mean it 
for deliberate petition, for you are not delib- 
erating. Almost inevitably it sometimes 
willso run: “ Father, forgive me. help me, 
guide me,” we say. And with many no other 
way will ever be so natural. But with others 
as their new thought of God more and more 
controls their feeling of his presence and re- 
lationship, the petition form even for pure 
spiritual blessings will simply and gradually 
and naturally part from their prayer as bud- 
scales drop when the leaves and blossom 
come; and the blossom will be simple words 
of trust and praise and thankfulness and 
stame and longing and communion. 

But who can tell another what to pray? 
Who can pray for others, save as in sympathy 
he feels that himself is those others, and his 
one thought interprets many hearts? And 
let me tell you, friends, that only 30 is public 
prayer a natural self-expression, and thus it 
is most natural. 




































One word more. Never ask your minister 
or another to say grace for you. The word 
of gratitude which is so beautiful when said 
by the father or the motber at that moment 
when the home is most the home, the word 
which, so said, or which even unsaid in the 
Quaker’s reverent way of silence, turns the 
common dinner into a household sacrament— 
that word loses all the beauty of its meaning 
when you ask any stranger friend to say it 
for you. It isa household sacrament. The 
beauty of it is that you administer it in your 
home; I in mine. And the stranger’s privi- 
lege is sufficient that he is permitted to be 
present at it. I should as soon expect to kiss 
your children good-night for you as say grace 
for you. But it is good sometimes to kiss 
those children with you.—W. C. G,in In- 
quirer. 





For Friends‘ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTER'S STORY. 


He was a fatherless boy, but a watchful 
and loving Christian mother guarded and 
guided his childhood. From her he heard 
virtuous precept and loving words, and the 
kind, restraining hand was never felt except 
to protect from evil, or from that which 
might lead to evil. 

It was not a day of teetotalism, even 
among Friends, and every year David saw 
the neighbors collecting the smail fruits to 
make wine for family use. His mother never 
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made any, and the lad thought it would be 
no great wrong if he tried his hand at the 
manufacture of the tempting beverage. So 
he gathered a quantity of grapes from the 
vine which trailed over the old oak in the 
meadow, and found means to crush the fruit, 
press out the juice, mingle it with sugar, and 
put into a jug for fermentation. When a 
due period of fermentation was allowed, he 
closed the jug, and secretly carried it up to 
his little bedroom, congratulating himself 
upon the pleasure he should have in drinking 


INTELLIGENCER. 


From the Methodist. 
THE REST OF FAITH. 


Much is said in recent years in the religious 
journals on “Scriptural: Holiness,” and es- 
pecially on the “ Rest of Faith ”—much that 
is very precious. It is, indeed, » somewhat 
new and significant indication that not only in 
the usual miscellaneous “ communications,” 
but in the editorials of the religious press the 
highest themes of experimental divinity are 
so frequently presented ; it shows that a deep- 
ening religious spirit pervades the churches. 


it when it had acquired the proper age and; And it is especially significant that the 
ripeness. But the mother’s care was over her | manifestation of this spirit isseen in the press 


little son, and the suspicious-looking vessel 
was noticed, and David was called on to ex- 
plain. 

He did not fail to tell the exact truth, and 
the mother gently but earnestly reminded 
him of the danger of taking the first step 
toward forming the habit of drinking intoxi 
cating liquors. “It was just in this way that 
George Greene began his course of drunken. 
ness. Qh, that I should ever live to see my 
dear son go the same road!” 

Without further words the mother left her 
boy to his awakened conscience, and he man- 
fully carried the wine down to the farm-yard 
and poured it out where it could never harm 
anybody, and secretly he resolved that the 
first step toward a drunkard’s degraded life 
he would never take—his mother’s loving 
heart should not be grieved by the wayward- 
ness of her boy. 

And now, in ripe and reverend age, a 
beloved and honored father in Israel, he loves 
to speak of the wise and thoughtful mother, 
whose care guarded him while treading 
youth’s slippery paths. S. R. 

THe old Christian, who has by grace 
reached to a somewhat more elevated ground 
than one beginning the spiritual journey, 
should remember the toils, conflicts, weak- 
ness, darkness, temptations, etc., that made 
him groan, and oftentimes ready to faint, in 
ascending to that point, that he may deal 
tenderly and gently with such as are yet 
laboring over the same ground. So desirous 
is the advanced Christian that others should 
have the same joy, that he is apt to forget 
there must first be the fight and the race. He 
calls all to rejoice as he does: to be dead to 
the world as he is—to bathe in the sweet 
ocean of redeeming love; and to breathe 
freely in the pure element of holy commu- 
nion. And it is natural he should so speak ; 
but this meat should be reserved for riper 
age; and the milk of younger experience 
should be given to babes. In this very thing 
I have erred, and none would correct my 
mistake.—Sarah Hawkes. 


of almost all denominations. Evangelical 
churches generally seem to be partakers of a 
common aspiration after a “higher life” 
than has heretofore contented them. Let us 
thank God for this momentous fact. We 
think it a grandly prophetic one. 

But the expression of this new interest 
needs guarding. The phrase “ Rest of Faith,” 
so generally used, is substantially Scriptural, 
and is very precious in the truth it embodies. 
“T will give you rest,” is the pledge of the 
Master to those that ‘‘come” unto him, even 
though they be such as “labor and are heavy 
laden.” Under the old dispensation itself 
there was a divine experience which afforded 
“ perfect peace,” and a Hebrew saint could 
say, “thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee ”—the blessing and its condi- 
tional cause being both affirmed, as a certain 
writer says. Now this blessed consolation 
cannot be too much exalted. It is the peace 
which the world cannot give nor take away. 
It may abide with us forever, even as the 
Comforter which imparts it does with the 
faithful soul. But to teach that it is entire 
exemption from trial would certainly be a 
dangerous and unoscriptural inference. Or to 
teach that the trial may exist, but is rot felt 
by the sanctified soul, is equally illogical ; 
for what kind of a trial wouid it then be? 
The holiest souls attest the contrary. The 
celebrated ‘ Imitation,’ by Thomas 4’ Kem- 
pis, is as voted for its extraordinary discrimi- 
nation of the spiritual experiences aud affec- 
tions of the soul as Shakespeare’s writings are 
for his knowledge of the natural passions and 
affections. No book exalts more the gracious 
enjoyments of the devout soul than the ‘‘ Imi- 
tation,” and earnest Christians have adopted 
it as a “ Daily Companion ” in all denomina- 
tions, all languages; but perhaps in nothing 
does the dear old monk show his religious 
wisdom more than in the care with which he 
guards his readers against mistaking inward 
trials for sin, or signs of the loss of grace— 
the manner in which “ peace” or “rest of 
soul” may be maintained not only amidst 
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trials, but amidst “felt” trials. ‘“ Where,” 
he asks, “is the man who holds himself on 
his guard with such circumspection that he 


never falls into come surprise or some pain of 


mind which disquiets him? But, O Lord! 
he who places his confidence in Thee, and 
seeks thee with a sincere and simple heart, 
shall be always sheltered in such reverses. 
Whatever affliction or embarassment may be- 
fall him, thou wilt draw him out of it; thou 
wilt, at least, comfort him in his suffering, for 
thou wilt never abandon those who hope in 
thee.” ‘In truth, we are but fragile men, 
though we may pass for angels in the esteem 
of othere. To whom, therefore, ought I to 
confide myself, but to thee, O Lord my Goi!” 

And yet, in all trials, he contends that the 
faithful soul may keep the “ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” For the 
“ Rest of Faith” is a profoundly interior ex- 
perience. There is an inmost citadel of the 
soul where faith remains steady and trium- 
phant amidst whatever storm. The impreg- 
nable fortress may be besieged at every exter- 
ior point; the intrenched soldier may hear 
the din of the assault; it may allow him no 
sleep ; its confusion may shake the walls ; its 
smoke may even obscure the light, but he 
knows he is safe; he can “ rest” in his secu- 
rity, in spite of the tumult which assails, not 
merely his defences, but his senses also. He 
knows that the light which is obscured by 
the dust and smoke of battle still shines on 
above it all, and will again shed its radiance 
through his darkened portholes. The holy 
monk goes very far in his precautions on this 
subject. He says that it is not an infrequent 
trial of the believers to be deprived tempo- 
rarily of the “swéetness” of the sensible 
consolations of religion itself—that this is 
one of the Master’s ways of testing his ser- 
vants, and that at such times the soul should 
remain quiet in faith and patience —“ waiting 
upon the Lord.” “ Believest thou, my son, 
always to have when thou willest spiritual 
joys and consolations? My greatest saints 
have been deprived of them; attacked by a 
crowd of temptations, they have sometimes 
become a burden to themselves, aud suffered 
surprising relaxations of feeling. But they 
have possessed and sustained their souls in 
patience, resigning themselves to my care; 
they have known that there is no proportion 
between present sufferings and the glory 
which shall follow.” “I have said to thee 
often and [ repeat to thee, rid thee of thy- 
self, cast off thy egotism, abandon thyself to 
me, and thou shalt have a profound spiritual 
peace. Give all for all; seek nothing; de- 
mand nothing ; attach thyself to me without 
division of mind, and with constancy, and 
thou shalt possess me. Then thy heart shall 
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be free, and darkness shall cover thee no 
more.” 

Two remarks in conclusion: First, how- 
ever desirable feeling spiritual enjoyment may 
be, remember that it is uncertain, and is not, 
therefore, to be taken as a test of spiritual 
experience it depends greatly on tempera-. 
ment, on accidental physical circumstances. 
Faith may abide in its absence, and faith is 
the condition of acceptance with God through 
Christ. Therefore, secondly, it is the failure 
of faith, not of feeling, that involves moral 
risk. Say ever, “ Though thou slay 
me, yet will I trust thee.” Thou shalt thus 
have the “rest of faith.” There can be 
peace without joy. Joy will come to thee in 
due time, but be not eager, be not anxious 
for it; rest quietly through all trials in God 
by faith, and remember that no faith can be 
more acceptable to him than that which 
trusts him in the darkest hour. 


<6 —__—_—. 
IMMORTALITY. 


There is something refreshing to the spirit 
in the simple and childlike faith of the firet 
Christians. They believed, apparently, be- 
cause they could not help believing. Their 
belief was not an effort of their understand- 
ing, but a spontaneous outgoing of the heart. 
There must have been something to account 
for this wonderful change in humanity. We 
meet with nothing like it in the later heath- 
enism or in the later Judaism, From what- 
ever cause it arose, the spiritual eye of those 
good and simple people had been opened to 
discern realities, which are too often hidden 
from us. The Spirit of God had regenerated 
their inward nature, and put them in a new 
relation to things unseen. In every record 
which they have left of themselves, in their 
memorials on their graves and in their 
hymas, they speak of the world to come with 
an unaffected, simple-minded genuineness of 
speech as if 1t were present to them as the 
world in which they are actually living,—as 
if it were the greater und nearer reality of 
the two. Compare the terse and 
polished epitaphs of the Romans with the 
expressions of Christian teaderness and hope 
still dimly traceable in the catacombs, and 
you will perceive what a new light broke in 
upon our world through the rude aad scarcely 
grammatical language of that obscure, un- 
lettered and persecuted people of God. 
Beautiful gleams glanced at times over the 
horizon of the noblest heathen thought; but 
they were ouly gleams,—gleams that meet 
the aspiring intellect. Between the 
hurried glances of philosophy and the steady 
gaze of faith there is all the difference 
between fitful flashes of lightning calling into 
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momentary vision, out of thick darkness, the 
mountains, lakes and forests of some glorious 
Alpine scene, and the sweet light of day 
resting quietly on the same objects, and 
revealing them as a present, unquestioned 
reality.—John J. Tayler. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, was 
vacated on the 15th inst. The closing exer- 
cises were attended by the Committee of Man- 
agement and a number of the friends of the 
pupils. The certificate of, having completed 
a full course of study in the school was 
awarded to five boys and seven girls. Short 
addresses were made by the Principals and 
members of the committee. It is gratifying 
to know that during all the business derange 
ments that have embarrassed our community 
the Central School has kept a full comple- 
ment of scholars, and that only a few vacan- 
cies remain in the girls’ department for the 
fall term. 

All our Monthly Meeting schools were 
closed on the sume day. R. 
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InpIAN AGENT.—We invite attention to 
an advertisement for a Friend to act as Indian 
Agent; the present agent, on account of 
‘‘ his private interests and the social relation 
ship of his family, being desirous of being 
released,” after having devoted more than 
four years to the service. 


SwWARTHMORE.—The usual commencement 
exercises at this institution were held on the 
19th instant, and were witnessed by a large 
company of the friends of the students and 
of the college. 

President Magill announced that it is now 
sixteen years since the first issue of the ad- 
dress which led to the adoption of measures 
for the founding of this college. The corner- 
stone of the building was laid eleven years 
ago, and now the fifth class is about to grad- 
uate from the ivstitution. 

He then introduced Jesse R. Norton, of 
Ohio, who delivered the salutatory address 
in Latin, and an oration—“ Should Self-Con. 
sciousness Hinder Action?” , 

He called attention to the fact that during 
childhood, and in a savage state, man acts in 








accordance with his sensations, without care 
for the remote consequences of his actions. 


But in the civilized state, and in mature 
life, reason guides human conduct Man 
considers cause and effect and becomes self- 
conscious. The mind becomes slow and care- 
ful, for it must act the part of judge and ad- 
vocate—it must weigh and consider, and 
action is delayed. The inconsiderate, being 
led along by impulse, seem more rapid, but 
the thoughtful must proceed by gradual ad- 
vances. Genius, by a kind of inspiration, 
sees the end at a glance, and arrives at con- 
clusions with the speed of savage impulse 
and with the certainty of the considerate 
reasoner. 

The time of the Crusades was cited asa 
period when unreasoning impulse controlled 
the movements of the nations, while the nine- 
teenth century seems to be a day of intense 
self-consciousness. 

We must often, however, obey impulse— 
often listen to the voice of conscience, and 
follow promptly, rather than delay while reason 
weighs and considers. 


Eudora Magill, of Swarthmore College, 
was the next speaker, and her topic was “ A 
Plea for Time.” 

She pointed out the importance of the 
gradual development of the mind; of the 
slow and patient ripeniog processes of nature, 
and of the small comparative value of pre- 
cocity—of the early maturity which is so 
flattering to the inexperienced. 

The slow are not always sure, but it is 
more likely to be the case than that those 
who are swift shonld be deep and thoughtful. 

Norman D. Corson followed with a dis- 
course upon “ The Imagination.” 

He believed that this part of our nature is 
comparable to a magic wand, and that it is a 
great and good gift. True, it can inflict 
great miseries, can accompany the march of 
devastating armies, can walk hand in hand 
with the pestilence, and can divide friends. 
Tt is as potent a helper of the explorer and 
of the scientist as of the artist, the poet and 
the novelist. If the Pilgrims had not in 
imagination seen the wilderness blossom as a 
rose, they would never have had courage to 
plant a commonwealth upon the rocky New 
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England shores. Indeed, all the heroes who 
have conferred benefits upon mankind have 
been upheld by visions of the future good 
which should follow the trials and the toils 
of the present. The philanthropist becomes 
such because by means of the imagina- 
tion he is enabled to put his soul in the stead 


- of that of the sufferer—appreciates, sympa- 


thizes and aids. 

None can criticize faults justly, nor appre- 
ciate virtues truly, unless inspired by imagi- 
nation to feel for the time the same senti- 
ments and to assume the same position as the 
one criticized or honored. 

The imagination should not be allowed so 
much sway in the mind as to paralyze action 
—dreams must not lull to sleep energies. 

The next speaker was M. Florence Yeat- 
man, of Pennsylvania, and her topic was 
** William Penn.” 


Of this great man she said that the people 


of Pennsylvania, and the Society of Friends 


in particular, may claim him as their father. 
His faithfulness, his patience under suffering, 
his love for his fellow-men, his wisdom in 
government, his justice to the Indians, his 
tolerance for the faith of others, have ren- 
dered his name illustrious forevermore. 

If his example in the treatment of the 
aborigines had been followed, we should have 
been spared one.of the darkest blots on our 
escutcheon, and one of the most perplexing 
questions in national policy. 

Ouly by walking in the same pathway of 
dedication can we hope to succeed as he in 
works of righteousness. The sorrows and 
trials of his later life served to show forth 
brightly the joy and light which attend the 
pathway of the just. His life was one long 
list of good deeds. He was the tender and 
faithful husband, the wise governor, vigilant 
in every duty, an example of piety, nobility 
and truth. 

Would that all rulers might Jearn of him 


to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly before God. 

Carroll R. Williams, of Pennsylvania, next 
delivered the classical oration, taking for his 
subject “The Epicurean Philosophy.” 

He believed the system taught by Epicurus 
to the Greeks of his day was no theory of 


sensuality and voluptuousness—his teaching 
was that truth is enjoyment and virtue the 
only happiness, that we should eat gratefully 
the golden fruit of life and not seek to deform - 
existence by self-imposed suffering. 

The Stoics, the opponents of Epicureanism, 
like the bigots of all time, claimed that they 
alone had found the light of truth, and the 
early Christians largely adopted the Stoic 
philosophy. 

The speaker believed that the Epicurean, 
in his faith that natural impulse was virtuous 
and right, was announcing in another form, 
or foreshadowing, the great truth that the 
voice of God speaks directly to the human 
goul. 

The valedictory address was delivered by 
Joseph T. Bunting. 

This was a feeling and appropriate fare- 
well to the class and the faculty, and a tender 
and grateful expression of gratitude for the 
care and patience of the President during the 
four happy years of college life. 

The young orator then addressed the audi- 
ence upon “The Importance of Physical 
Vigor to National Prosperity.” 

Degeneracy of physical energies, he be- 
lieved, was the cause of the downfall of many 
nations. The weak must fall in the battle of 
life. ‘Let us nourish physical vigor, let us 
avoid the enervations of wealth, and thus 
escape the danger which lies in luxury.” 

After the conferring of degrees by the Pre- 
sident, the venerable Samuel Willetts, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers, addressed a 
few parting words to the graduates. This we 
are permitted to give entire: 

“ Members of the Graduating Class of 1877 : 


“Ooce again I am permitted by a kind 
Providence to be with you at your Annual 
Commencement, and once again I would fain 
express my interest in you as graduates of 
Swarthmore, and my hopes for your future 
welfare. 

“I always feel, when this occasion comes, 
and I rise to say what duty and affection 
prompt, that I but repeat the thoughts of 
previous years and pursue the beaten track 
which has become familiar, giving you no 
new opinions bearing on educational admin- 
istration or principles of study. 

“T am-content to believe that your course 
here has been well planned, and that you 
have finished it with a credit that reflects 
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equally on the College discipline and on 
yourselves. 

“Rather let it be my part to say a few 
words of counsel to you on this day of sepa- 
ration—such counsel, indeed, as one may 
well give who speaks to you from a back- 
ground of over eighty years. 

“No one can view without concern the 
entrance of the young and the untried upon 
life’s broad field. 

“They go forth into a world full of tempta- 
tion, and they must guard well their steps, 
carefully gauge their actions and learn to 
subdue their passions. Not only must evil be 
resisted, but pleasure must not be suffered to 
beguile too often. 

“Yielding not wisely to pleasure, how easy 
to fall into habits of sloth and indolence, 
thereby gradually and surely effacing the les- 
sons of industry and application that are in- 
culeated here. 

“To be the architect of one’s own fortune 
there are needed the willing hand, the eager 
brain and the steadfast heart. 

“The dignity of labor’ is an expression 
you perhaps have often heard; and that im- 
pressive phrase I would commend to your 
earnest attention, since labor is the key-note 
of my remarks today. Honored and honor- 
able is he who every day performs his fitting 
work ; and better is he for every such day’s 
achievement. 


“You, members of the Graduating Class, 
are all factors in the great product of useful- 
ness, and your part therein will be considered 
and its value known. Think not, therefore, 
that when you say farewell to these collegiate 
walls your duties are over and your labor 
concluded. On the contrary, both will have 
only begun. This is your Commencement, not 
your ending. Here you have equipped and 
prepared yourselves for the stern experience 
of life, and the future awaits you with its many 
and varied opportunities. 


“Go forth, then, with the fond hopes and best 
wishes of your instructors and friends. Be 
diligent, be prudent, be industrious. Strive, 
in whatever station you may occupy, to im- 
prove and to excel, and in all your assoeia- 
tions let your conduct be governed and mod. 
erated by the loving spirit of peace. 


“And now, invoking in your behalf the 


guidance and favor of Heaven, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell.” 








MARRIED. 


FOULKE—JONES.—On Fourth-day, the 6th of 


the Sixth month, 1877, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Plymuuth, Montgomery county, Pa., 
under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Edwin 
M. Foulke to Elva F. Jones. 












DIED. 
BAKER.—On the 13th of Fifth month, 1877, at 


Macedon Center, N. Y., of chronic gastritis, Sarah 
H., wife of Isaac Baker, aged 61 years; a member 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 


A large and solemn meeting was held at Kast 
Hamburg, the place of interment. An impressive 
testimony was borne by Sunderland P. Gardiner. 
Thus has passed away one who was universally 
beloved by all who knew her. 


MITCHELL.—On the 22d of Third month, 1877, - 


at DeRuyter, Madison county, N. Y., Lucretia 
Mitchell, wife of Benjamin R. Mitchell, aged 86 


years. 


MITCHELL.—On the 27th of the same month, 
Benjamin R. Mitchell, husband of Lucretia Mitchell, 
sank to rest without any apparent illness, at the 
advanced age of 91 years. 

These Friends had resided within the limits and 
been members of DeRuyter Monthly Meeting for 
more than sixty years; the health of the husband 
enabling him to attend meetings until within a 
thort time of his death. Their loss is much feit by 
this little meeting. 


RICH.—On the 15th of Sixth month, 1877, in 
Middletown, Bucks co., Pa., of diphtheria, Sarah S., 


daught+r of John C. and Ann M. Rich, in the 10th 
year of her age. 


RUSSELL.—On the 7th of Second month, 1877, 
at DeRuyter, Madison county, N. Y., after a long 
illness, Allen J. Russell, son of Barnabas and 
Weltha A. Russell, aged 48 years, 


TYSON.—On the night of the 17th inst., at her 


late residence in Georgetown, D. C., Rachel L. 
Tyson, consort of Dr. S. E. Tyson. 





WAR SYSTEM OF EUROPE. 


William Tallack, Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, has sent us an address on the 
subject of the War Sysiem of Europe which 
contains much valuable information and from 
which we glean the following.—Ebs. 


For centuries the pressure of European 
taxation and conscription has been steadily 
and painfully increasing, until, in our own 
day, it has attained an intensity which is 
arousing the oppressed populations to make 
earnest efforts towards diminishing their in- 
tolerable burdens. 

Taking the grand total of the armies of 
Europe at six million men—this is equivalent 
to the whole population of Ireland, or of 
Belgium—al! able bodied and vigorous, the 
very flower of the population, and represent- 
ing all the bread-winners of some twenty five 
million people, at the very lowest estimate. 
All the homes of the people equal to those of 
six cities, each the size of London, are thus 
obliged to yield up all their adult males to 
military service, temporarily or permanently ! 
Six millions represents all the adult and effi- 
cient male population of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. Estimating the cost of 
each soldier at only £40 per annum (whilst 
under arms), those armies swallow up, in a 
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totally unproductive way, double the revenue 
of the United Kingdom 

So exhausting is the drain upon the toiling 
populations whose bread-winners are com- 
pelled, literally in millions, to abandon home 
for the army, and so cruel is the strain upon 
the peaceful tax-payers, that a deep low 
groan, as of despair, is beginning to make it- 
self heard throughout the nations. 

It is estimated by able statisticians, that 
the actual cost to Europe of the various army 
and navy budgets, the maintenance of garri- 
sons and the loss of industrial labor hy the 
withdrawal of men from productive industry, 
may be reasonably taken as 550 millions 
pounds sterling per annum! 

Working men everywhere will consult the 
interests of themselves and their families by 
entering into, aud acting out, the spirit of the 
resolution, “‘ Let the men that make the quar- 
rels be the only men to fight.” And, mean- 
while, let them everywhere insist upon a large 
contraction of the colossal taxation for arma- 
ments. 

Let them not be beguiled by War Ministers 
and Admiralty Lords vffering them improved 
needle guns and new iron-plate armors for 
ships, and costly (useless) fortificationis. 
When they ask bread, let them not be contented 
to receive stones. Let them insist upon a re- 
duction of armaments, and the establishment 
of International Arbitration, as a regular 
system. 

If only one half of the present excessive 
armies of Europe were disbanded, at least 
three million vigorous men (from twenty to 
thirty-five years of age) would be restored to 
productive labor, and £100,000,000 (or more 
than the entire revenue of Great Britain) 
would be saved from annual taxation. This 
sum would soon cover Europe with railroads 
and schools. Her oppressive debts would 
soon be reduced. Free trade and cheap pro- 
visions would be immensely increased. The 
vice of barracks and camps would be largely 
reduced. Far fewer hospitals, asylums, 
prisons, orphanages and penitentiaries would 
be needed. Christ’s blessed kingdom of 
Peace would be promoted and hastened. Let 
all classes, then, strive to promote the cause 
of peace and retrenchment, not merely on 
economical grounds, but as a Christian and 
religious duty, eminently pleasing to our com- 
mon Lord and God. 

Throughout the past quarter of a century, 
gigantic etanding armies have been main- 
tained, and how far they have been effectual 
to preserve peace the following figures indi- 
cate. 

These tables are carefully compiled from 
the official statistics of the various nations 
concerned, and include, in addition to the 


troops slain, a portion of the deaths occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the wars amongst 
the civil population. 


SUMMARY OF LOSSES FROM WAR IN 25 YEARS (1853- 





77). 
Killed in battle, 
or died ef wounds & 
disease. 
RNG PIS Sis cniieckevnactapadeneiceenenivoceiees 750,000 
Itulian War (1859)....06 see pesuseenedvessconss 45,000 
War ot Schleswig-Holstein............000. .00 3,000 
American Civil War, the North............... 280,000 
- “ 6 GO DOMED tieseserivia cee 520,000 
War between Prussia, Austria and Italy in 
Re iiicbiivicievecemcndiakinuaiened monde 45,000 
Expeditions to Mexico, Cochin China, Mo- 
TOCCO, PATAZURY, OtC....cccccccserescescece 65,000 
Franco German War of 1870-71........00+00 
POT i cnccdconeunen - cccmammieenioietacenines 155,000 
GOrMADY vevecrsee cove cosceccosrsscccocecesers 60,000 
Turkish Massacre of Christians in Bulga- 
ria, Armenia, etc., 1876-1877....:...000 25,000 
Russian and Turkish War of 1877 (full 
statistics not yet available)............. 
a aaa Saeed 1,948,000 
Killed in 25 years of ninteenth century ‘ civiliza- 
tion !” 


If the execution of two or three criminals justly 
excites horror, what should be the feeling produced 
by the contemplation of such an awful sacrifice of 
human life in millions upon millions, and often amid 
circumstances of unimaginable horror. 


THE COST OF RECENT WARS. 





SNS Tei scncscusainew aensevaneiecnts £340,000,000 
RURIO WOR OE TBD ivccsesscevcessceeces 60,000,000 
American Civil War, the North...... 940,000,000 

" - “ the South...... 460,000,000 
Schleswig-Holstein War............... 7,C00,000 
Austrian and Prussian War, 1866. 66,000,000 
Expeditions to Mexico, Morocco, 

Paraguay, etc., (say only)...... 10,000,000 
Franco-Prussian War. ..........s+0++ 500,000,000 
Russian and Turkish War, ‘877 

(unknown &8 yet)........100 ceeees 

£2,413,000,000 


This would allow £2 for every man, wo- 
man and child on the habitable globe. 

It would afford a present of £100 to every 
person in England and Wales. 

It would erect and furnish 2,000 such insti- 
tutions as the beautiful Crystal Palace near 
London. 

It would make two railways all round the 
world at £50,000 per mile each. 

It would thickly dot colleges, schools and 
hospitals over all Europe. 

It would provide for every adult male in 
Europe (about 50 millions) a freehold farm 
of 100 acres in the United States of America. 

Wastep Labor AnD Expense.—A north- 
ern manufacturer remarks that in Great 
Britain, even in time of peace, “ the actual 
workers of the kingdom work every day of 
the year to pay the interest of the National 
Debt, twenty-six minutes; for the mainten- 
ance of our armaments, twenty-eight minutes 
a day; for the cost of collecting the taxes, 
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five minutes a day; for the relief of the poor, 
nine minutes a day; for local taxes, nine 
minutes a day; for the cost of civil govern- 
ment, twelve minutes a day. Adding these 
together, we find our laborers working every 
day of the year one hour and twenty-nine 
minutes for the payment of our national and 
local taxes. Very nearly two-thirds of this 
time is occupied in producing the cost of our 
war system, that is, of our National Debt and 
our armaments.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SWEDISH PIONEERS OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Our attention has been called to a little 
book, written principally for the amusement 
and instruction of the young, by Emily F. 
Read, of Newcastle, Del., entitled Two Hun- 
Years Ago, or Life in New Sweden, which sets 
forth, in the form of the diary of a Swedish 
maiden, the experiences of the settlers on the 
banks of the Delaware who preceded Peun 
and his English colony. 

The fact that the celebrated King, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden, strongly favored 
the idea of forming colonies in America, and 
that his chancellor, Oxenstiern, also advo- 
cated the movement afterward made by his 
daughter, Queen Christina, should not be 
forgotten by the young students of American 
history. It is also worthy to be remembered 
that they intended establishing a colony of 
freemen only, believing that “slaves cost a 
great deal, labor with reluctance, and soon 
perish from hard usage. The Swedish nation 
iz industrious and intelligent, and surely we 
shall gain more by a free people with wives 
and children.” 

The beginning of the colony of New Swe- 
den was in the year 1638, when a company of 
fifty men was landed from a Swedish ship, 
the Key of Calmar, at the head of Delaware 
Bay, where Wilmington now stands, and 
erected here Fort Christina, in honor of their 
Queen. 

In 1648, John Printz was deputed by 
Queen Christina as the Governor of the in- 
fant colony, and upon Tinicum Island, below 
the mouth of the Schuylkill, he erected a fort 
of hemlock logs and a palace for himself 
called Printz Hall. This, we are told, was 
subsequently surrounded by a fine orchard 
and pleasure-grounds. The instructions given 
to the colonial rulers by their government 
were to administer the laws of Sweden and to 
establish, as far as possible, its manners and 
customs, to promote all profitable industries, 
to search for precious metals, to cultivate 
trade with the Indians, to plant the Lutheran 
religion, to cultivate the friendship of the 
Datch authorities of New Netherland, and to 
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maintain friendly relations with the Indian 
tribes by honorable purchase of lands from 
them, as well as by instructing them in the 
arts of civilized life. 

The colony prospered, and the settlers lived 
at peace with the Indians, so that on the 
arrival of William Penn, in 1682, he found 
in the land a people hardy, industrious and 
enterprising, who, for more than a genera- 
tion had been at work subduing the soil and 
establishing various industries. 

Among the interesting relics of the early 
Swedish settlers is the old Swedes’ Church, 
on Swanson street, in the old district of South- 
wark, Philadelphia, which has just celebrated 
its two hundredth anniversary- The early 
history of this church shows that before the 
arrival of William Penn the Swedes had 
erected a block house* for defence against the 
Iudians at Weccaco. This must have been 
found a needless precaution, as ‘there seems 
always to have been peace and friendship 
between this people and the dark tribes who 
dwelt around them. Accordingly, we find 
that it was afterwards converted into a house 
of worship, the port-holes serving for windows. 
The first sermon was preached there in 1672. 

*The present old Swedes’ Church is very 
nearly the size of the old block house, and its 
present site was decided by lot after fervent 
prayer. 

The little book before us is an attempt to 
introduce the reader to the domestic life of 
the Swedish people, from 1647 to the arrival 
of Penn in 1682, giving an account of their 
history and the alterations of their govern- 
ment, as well as of their domestic cares, joys, 
loves and sorrows. The author says: 
“Though building together my little history 
in the form of a diary, it is not the less for 
the most part an over-true narrative, even the 
names of the people being not fictitious, nei- 
ther their circumstances.” 

Says the Public Ledger: “The little book 
is full ot pictures of the new country in which 
the Swedes were making their homes, from 
their first establishment in 1637 down to the 
close of their effurt to hold their own here 
against the Dutch, when the English finally 
took possession of the whole region, and Penn 
became the proprietor of the colony that now 


*At the time of William Penn’s arrival, who is 
said to have landed near this spot when he came 
from Chester, the sight of the block house was a 
beautiful shaded knoll, sloping gradually down to 
the river. North of it, where Christian street now 
is, was a little inlet, and on the north side of this 
was another rise covered with trees, on which was 
situated the log-cabin of three Swedish brothers 
named Swenson or Swanson, who sold to William 
Penn the site of Philadelphia, and who were, be- 
sides, at one time the owners of Southwark, Moya- 
mensing and Passyunk.—Delaware Co. Republican. 
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perpetuates his name. It is pleasant to have 
revived in so graceful a shape the customs 
and fashions of the times now belonging to 
our ancient history, and to read the descrip- 
tion of picturesque dresses such as the Swedes 
brought with them from their old homes to 
the new country, and kept in vogue until 


later influences put everything on the level of 


colorless and quaint garments. Even con- 
veyancers and antiquarians will read with 
pleasure the little network of love making 
and romance thrown around the names of the 
early Swedish settlers whose lands were sold 
to Penn for the city in which Swedish titles 
are still at the foundation of many of our 
deeds. The legends of the birds brought 
from Norway, the Christmas celebrations after 
the Swedish fashion, the church services that 
alone remained long after all else had changed 
to meet the new fashions of the new-comers ; 
even household customs and food and clothes, 


all are pleasantly woven in with the thread of 


atory that unfolds the simple life of those who 


shared the hardships and the rewards of 


early colonists. There is a charm in the 
almost pastoral experience of the Swedes who 
first came to these shores, and there is no bet 
ter way of teaching to those who now live 
here the history of their ancestors, than by 
the recital, in autobiographical form, of the 


real incidents of their lives, and the story of 


those far-off times.” 

Two Hundred Years Ago may be heartily 
recommended as safe and wholesome, as well 
as pleasant reading for children, and quite 
worthy of the-perusal of the mature if they 
are willing to look back from these days of 
power, wealth and progress to the seed-time 
of our country, when the wisest heads and the 
bravest, truest hearts of Europe were deputed 
by Providence to plant an empire by the 
broad rivers and on the forest-crowned hills 
of America. ‘* They builded better than they 
knew.” S. R. 


AFTER FORTY-ONE YEARS—FRED. DOUGLASS 
AT THE SCENES OF HIS YOUTH—MEETING 
THE OLD MASTER. 


A despatch from St. Michaels, Talbot 
county, Maryland, to the Baltimore Sun says : 
“ Fred. Douglass, United States Marshall for 
the District of Columbia, paid a visit on 
Monday, for the first time since he left here 
forty-one years ago, to the scenes of his youth. 
Mr. Douglass some time ago expressed a wish 
to visit his former master, Captain Thomas 
Auld, a resident of St. Michaels. Captain 
Auld had expressed his willingness and desire 
to meet his old servant, and this visit was 
mainly for that purpose. Mr. Douglass was 
received by Judge William H. Bruff, Captain 
Auld’s son-in-law, who addressed him as Mar- 





ago I left him. 








shal Douglass. ‘No, no,’ expostulated the 
Marshal, ‘I am Marshal Douglass in Wash- 
ington; here let me be Fred. Douglass again.’ 
The meeting between the former master and 
former servant was very affecting. The in- 
terview was very pleasant throughout. Mr. 
Douglass said that in his book, which was 
written soon after his escape, he had made 
some statements that lapse of time and reflec- 


tion had caused him to feel he had better 


have left unsaid, and for aught that he said 
that was unjust to his old master or had 
wounded his feelings, he begged forgiveness. 
In the afternoon Mr. Douglass addressed 
a large audience of both white and colored 
people. 
cult and embarrassing position in which he 


He began by referring to the diffi- 


was placed. He said he did not come here to 
make a speech. He was not here to fan the 


flames of sectional animosity, nor to create 
ill-feeling, nor yet to recount the wrongs in- 


flicted on his race for two hundred years, nor 
to go into antiquity for matter to stir the 


blood and rouse the passions, nor to indulge 
in a political harangue, nor to expound the 
Constitution of the United States. 


é ‘I come, 
first of all,’ he said, * to see my old master, 


from whom I have been separated for forty - 


one years; to shake his hand, to look into 


his kind old face, and see it beaming with 
light from the other world. I have had great 


joy in shaking that hand, in looking into that 


face stricken with age and disease, but aglow 
with the light that comes from an honest 
beart, and reflecting the glory from the spirit 
world, upon whose border he is, and where 
we shall soon again meet. Forty-one years 


I left him ‘not because I 
loved Cesar less; but because I loved Rome 


— eee 


Selected. 
THE NIGHT COMETH. 


Cometh the night wherein no man may labor, 
Therefore we work while yet the day is light ; 

To thee, to me, to foeman, friend and neighbor, 
Cometh the night—the night. 


Toil on—toil on, nor dally with the morning, 
Sweet syren, couching in a thousand snares, 

Faithless che flies—seanty and brief her warning— 
Leaving thee unawares. 


Then am’rous breath of noon will tempt to pleasure, 
And ease and rest, until the heat be past; 

Arise and work! We have no time for leisure 
Whose sky is overcast. 


Aye, overcast. Tho’ morn be sweet and pleasant, 
And later noon shall offer fresh delight, 

He surely sees, who looks beyond the present, 
The shadow of the night. 


Terrible night to those with task half ended, 
Who revel carelessly thro’ the rosy hours; 

Leaving the corn, the goodly corn, untended, 
To gather in the flow’rs 
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Which close, or droop, or die when eve advances, 
And lo, the sorry harvest withered lies; 

And phantoms of lost hope, lost time, lost chances, 
Out of the gloom arise. 


Not so comes night to all. Sweet sleep will 
strengthen 5 
Toilers with burden of the day opprest; 
To whom the evening shadows, while they lengthen, 
Bring peace and hard-won rest. 


Oh! welcome rest for weary hearts and aching, 
And wounded feet all travel-stained and sore ; 

Welcome the rest—thrice welcome the awaking, 
Never to need it more. 


Work then, nor fear the struggle and the labor; 
For tho’ maybe, the day yet seemeth bright, 

To thee, to me, to foeman, friend and neighbor, 
Cometh the night—the night 





SNOW BANNERS OF THE CALIFORNIA ALPS. 


The crown of the Sierra, decorated with 
streaming snow bauners, was the most sublime 
storm phenomenon [ ever witnessed in the 
Alps, far surpassing in plain, downright gran- 
deur all the most imposing effects of clouds, 
floods and avalanches 

The snow out of which these banners are 
formed is heaped most bountifully upon the 
Alps, winter after winter, sometimes to a depth 
of twenty or thirty feet; but it does not come 
from the sky in the form of big feathery flakes, 
such as one sees in calmer and more tempe- 
rate regions, seldom even in the form of com- 
plete crystals. For many of these starry 
blossoms fail before they are ripe, while most 
of those that do attain perfect development as 
six-petaled flowers, glint against one another 
in their fall, and are broken into irregular 
fragments. 

This dry, mealy, fragmentary snow is still 
farther prepared for the formation of banners 
by the action of the wind. For, instead of 
at once finding rest, like that which falls into 
the tranquil depths of the forest zones, it is 
rolled over and over, beaten against bare, 
jagged rocks, and whirled in pits and hollows, 
like sand in the pot-holes of a river, until 
finally the keen crystal angles of the frag- 
ments are worn off, and the whole is reduced 
to dust. 

Wherever strong storm winds find this light, 
well-ground snow dust in a loose condition, 
upon exposed slopes where there is a free up- 
ward sweep, it is tossed back into the sky, and 
borne onward from peak to peak in the form 
of banners or cloud-shaped drifts, according 
to the velocity of the winds and conformation 
of the slopes upon which they are deflected. 

While thus flying through the dry, frosty 
air, a small portion makes good its escape, 
and remains in the sky as vapor, for evapo- 
ration never wholly ceases even in the most 
rigorous weather. But by far the greater 





part, after being driven into the sky again 
and again, is at length locked fast in firm, 
bossy drifts, or in the wombs of glaciers, some 
of it to rémain silent and rigid for many years 
ere it is finally melted into music, and sent 
a-flowing and singing down the mountain 
side to the sea. 

Yet, notwithstanding the abundance of 
winter snow-dust in the Alps, and the fre- 
quency of comparatively high winds, and the 
length of time that the dust remains loose 
and fully exposed to their action, the produc- 
tion of well formed banners is, for causes we 
shall hereafter see, of quite rare occurrence. 
Indeed, during five winters spent in the Sierra, 
I have observed only one display of this kind 
thar seemed in every way perfect. This was 
in 1873, when the snow-laden Alps were 
swept lengthwise by a powerful norther. I 
happened to be wintering in Yosemite Valley 
at the time, that sublime Sierra stroughold, 
in which one may witness the creation of 
those forms of storm grandeur that are termed 
wonderful, almost every day—storms of sun- 
shine, storms of snow, floods, avalanches, 
changing waterfalls, changing clouds. Yet 
even here the grand gala day of the north 
wind seemed surpassingly glorious. 

I was awakened in the early morning by 
the rocking of my cabin and the beating of 
pine burrs on the roof. Detached torrents 
and avalanches from the main wind-flood 
overhead were rushing wildly adown the 
narrow side canons and over the rugged 
edges of the walls with loud resounding roar, 
arousing the giant pines to magnificent 
activity, and making the entire granite valley 
throb and tremble like an instrument that 
has been played. 

But afar on the lofty Alps the storm was 
expressing itself iu still grander characters, 
which I was soon to see in all their glory. 

I had long been anxious to study some 
points in the structure of the ice cone that is 
formed every winter at the foot of the main 
Yosemite Falls, but the blinding spray by 
which it is invested had prevented me from 
making a sufficiently near approach. This 
morning, however, the entire body of the fall 
was torn into gauzy strips, and blown hori- 
zontally along the face of the cliff, leaving 
the cone entirely dry. And while making 
my way to the top of an overlooking ledge 
to seize so favorable an opportunity of ex- 
amining the interior structure of the cone, 
the peaks of the Merced group showed them- 
selves over the shoulder of the South Dome, 
each waving a resplendent banner against the 
blue sky, as regular in form and as firm in 
texture as if woven of fine silk. So perfectly 
glorious a phenomenon of course overbore all 
other considerations, and I at once began to 
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force my way out of the valley to some dome 
or ridge sufficiently lofty to command a 
general view of the main Alpine summits, 
feeling assured I should find them bannered 
still more gloriously. Nor was I in the least 
disappointed. 

The side canon by which I ascended was 
choked with snow that had been shot down 
in avalanches from the shelving walls on 
either side, rendering the climbing exceed- 
ingly difficult. But, inspired by the grand 
vision atop, the most tedious scrambling 
brought no fatigue, and in four or five hours 
I stood beyond the walls, upon a ridge eight 
thousand feet high. 

And there, in bold relief, like a clear 
painting on the sky, appeared one of the most 
imposing spectacles the eve of man ever 
beheld. Alps innumerable, black and jagged, 
rising sharply into the azure, their bases set 
in solid white, their sides streaked with snow, 
like an ocean rock with foam; and from 
every summit, all free aud unconfused, a 
streaming banner, from two to six thousand 
feet in length, slender at the point of attach- 
ment, then widening gradually as it extended 
from the peak, until about a thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet in breadth. The colossal 
cluster of peaks called “The Crown of the 
Sierra,” and the majestic ranks marshalled 
along the axis to the north and south, Mounts 
Ritter, Lyell, McClure, the Matterhorn, with 
their nameless compeers, each with its own 
refulgent banner waving with a clearly 
visible motion in the sunglow, with not a 
single lightning-bolt to mar the sublime sim- 
plicity of the wind tones, not a single cloud 
in the sky to mar the simple grandeur of the 
banners.— Harper's Magazine for July. 





Ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE AFRICAN ANT CALLED THE DRIVER. 


There seems to be no other insect in Africa 
that excites fear so general as the ant called 
by the people here drivers. When moving 
from place to place they form a long line 
from one to one-and-a-quarter inches in width, 
sometimes wider. The missionary at this 
station, Muhlenberg, says that he has known 
them to be two days passing a given point, 
such are the immense numbers belonging to 
some of the large dens. 

In color they are black, and there are four 
sizes of them belonging to the same company. 
Their first appearance to the stranger a few 
yards off is that of a black snake lying across 
his path; on closer examination he will see 
thousands of ants, all in regular order, with 
their lines arranged with military precision, the 
largest and strongest upon the outside, sitting 
erect and resting upon their two hind legs 
ready to defend or attack, as the case may be. 





If there is any danger of the lines being mo- 
lested the large ones form a perfect arch or 
covering over the smaller ants that are trav- 
eling beneath them. Should anything dis- 
turb the line, immediately there are messeng- 
ers dispatched in both directions along the 
line with much speed, and the guards prepare 
to defend themselves, and, apparently full of 
anger, will even deploy out from the main 
body to find out the cause of their molesta- 
tion. All beasts, insects and vermin seem to 
possess instinctive fear of them, and will do 
their utmost to get out of their way. 

These ants will attack and kill cattle, goats, 
snakes, and even the elephant will get out of 
their way, for they come in such hordes that 
the carcass of any animal is soon devoured, 
aud the skeleton left clean and white as 
though bleached by the chilly snows of win- 
ter or the powerful effects of the tropical sun. 
It is also said by the people in this country, 
that the snake after destroying its prey will 
not devour it until it has made a complete 
circuit of a mile or so to know if its dreaded 
enemy, the driver, is near, for it knows fu!l 
well that after it has gorged itself it is then: 
an easy prey—thus care must be taken that 
the enemy be not near. 

The driver is shaped like the ordinary ant, 
except, I think, the head is larger and its 
pincers stronger. The large ones are able to 
draw blood every time they bite; these con- 
stitute the soldiers or guards. The next in 
siz are smaller, but strovgly built, and seem 
to act as aid-de-camps to carry the messages 
of alarm or danger back and forth through 
the line. Then there is another one of their 
company, about the same size as the aids; its 
position in the line is with the workers, some- 
times passing over the top of the smaller or 
fourth class, and at other times moving rapid- 
ly along the sides between the guards and 
workers. They seem to be giving orders and 
regulating affairs inside the lines. 

The road between the lines is clear of all 
obstructions, and perfectly clean. They do 
not like to work in the sun, and should any 
portion of the column or line remain too long 
subject to its rays they will try to burrow, 
and if they do not succeed they will become 
torpid and remain quiet until evening ; then 
they will commence operations as though 
nothing had happened. They send out for- 
aging expeditions at night, which scatter over 
considerable space ; these consist chiefly of 
the smaller ants, governed by the second 
class. I saw none of the largest amongst 
them ; this must account for their knowledge 
of the road, as the place for collecting their 
food seems to have been previously designated. 
They frequently visit people’s dwellings, and 
always, so far as I know, at the night season. 
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While I was in Africa, we were visited by 
them twice in six weeks. They devour all 
vermin and insects that happen to fali in 
their way, and it is astonishing to see how 
restless the roaches will become upon the ap- 
proach of the drivers. I have had to leave 
my bed at night and give these independent 
ants entire possession. [ hastily put on some 
clothing, and went toa place they had just 
vacated. It was quite laughable to see us all 
thus roused and driven by the drivers, and 
patiently waiting for them to depart that we 
might finish our night’s reet. Thus we, who 
are much larger and more powerful, are com 
pelled to give way to the tiny ant. 


Harry LItcHFiE.D. 
Sizth month 15th, 1877. 


ITEMS. 


Our Consul at Callao has sent to the State De- 
partment an account of the loss of the ship Geneva, 
of Bath, Me., in the earthquake wave of the 9th of 
May. The ocean rose sixty feet landed the Geneva 
ashore on the rocks, and carried her out again, 
when she sank almost immediately. Her crew had 
barely time to escape with their lives. 


A TERRIBLE fire commenced on the afternoon of 
the 20th inst. at St. John, N. B., and continued 
until midnight. A despatch from this place on the 
following morning says, “the fire commenced at 
York Point slip and swept southward through the 
residences to King street, where it spread and 
burned all the public buildings, hotels and the busi- 
ness portion of the place, including the wharves, 
There is great dread of starvation, as not a grocery 
or provision store is left. Fifteen thousand people 
arehomeless. All the business portion of the town 
and fully one-half of the residences ure gone. The 
Mayor has called a public meeting for the relief of 
the sufferers.” 

Tue first Chinaman who has ever become a fully 
qualified English barrister at law arrived in Shang- 
hai about the first of last month. His name is Ag 
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A-choy. His English education was begun in St. 
Paul’s College, Hong Kong, where he distinguished 
himself by his superior intelligence and earnest ap- 
plication to studies. When about twenty years of 
age he took a post as interpreter in the government 
service of Hong Keng, which he filled for a long 
period, during which he pursued bis studies with a 
view to becoming a barrister and practising in the 
various courts in China. Nearly four years ago he 
proceeded to London at his own expense, where he 
has completed his studies, passed the necessary ex. 
aminations, and is now duly enrolled at Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


A TELEGRAM, dated from London, on the 18th inst. 
eays, “In the House of the Lords to-night the gov- 
ernment was again dt feated on the Burials bill. The 
Earl of Harrowby moved that where friends of a 
deceased person object to the Church of England 
service they may dispense with it or substitute 
other service, even though deceased is buried in a 
churchyard. 

‘The Duke of Richmond, Lord President of the 
Council, said he would meetthe motion with a de- 
cided negative, as it would operate very unjustly on 
the clergy. The motion, however, passed by 127 to 
111. 

“Itis to be noted that 11,345 clergymen recently 
signed a protest against Lord Harrowby’s motion.” 
A later one received on the 21st says, ‘‘ In the House 
of Lords, this afternoon, the Duke of Richmond an- 
nounced the withdrawal by the government of the 
Burials bill.” 


NOTICES 
A Circular Meeting will be held at Mill Creek, 
Del., on the 8th of Seventh month, at 3 o’clock. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


A meeting of contributors and others interested 
will be held at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room, 
on Sixth-day, Seventh month 6th, at 4 o’clock, in 
reference to the acceptance of the charter lately 
granted by the Court, and action looking to the 
purchase of a property. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., a 
Anne Cooper, \ Cuerks. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 25th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 

10514@105% | 
10734@ 10855 | 
1075,@108% | Butter, Prints, 

State 5s new loau 10744@107 We 

State 6s 2d series 10444 @1045¢ 

State 6s 3d series lll @111% 

City 6s old 106 @106'4 

City 6s new @lil 

Belvidere Del R R2m bs...101 @ 

“ “  3mbs.. 99 @ 

North Penna R R 1 m bs.....1094@ 

West Jersey R R 7s 102 @ 

Ca:awissa R R new 7s. 104 @ 

P C & St Louis 7s 73%@ 

Pennsylvania Railroad........ 234%4@ 3056 | 

Reading Railroad 1144@ 12 | Prime Shee 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 29 

Norristown R R 91 @ 

Huntington & Brd Top pfd. 5 @ “ 

P., T. & a . @ 8 ae per bb! 

S. R. 34 | se 
Lehigh Navi ew 1914 | Peas, per bbl 
Schuylkill Nav pfr 


Fraukf'd & Southwark RR.. 65 @ 
Commercial Nat Bank 

Girard Nat Bank 1 @ 
American Buttonhole 17%@ 
Ins Co of N America. 30%@ 31 


Spring xs 
Lard, prime, 


per Ib 
Live Cattle.... 


| Mess Pork, per bbl 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolis, Pa. & West's. - 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz 
Western, extra 
Poultry—Chickens, per Ib. 
Live Fow]S...........00¢. 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Live Calves, prime milch 


@ 31% | Spring Lambs, per head.. 
| Potatoes, new, extra,per bbl 5 50@ 6 00 
medium 


verries, per bushel... 
| Tomatoes, per crate............ 4 00@ 4 25) 
| Cucumbers, per crate z 
| Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 104%@ _ 11 | 

Western full cream 


| Cider Vinegar, per gal 


Onty choice wheat is in demand; sales 
of Penna and Del. red at $1.85 to $2.00, 
amber $2 to $2.05, white $2 to $2.10, New 
wheat, in marketable condition was re- 

| ceived in St. Louis from Texas on the 

27 2ist. The crop promises to be of fair 
quality. The market for potatoes is 
steady, and choice qualities, well culled, 

22 | sell rapidly, with etter advartage to 
shippers. Old fowls are in ddmand. 
The receipt of spring chickens is in 
excess, and prices are lower; they 
should weigh 3 to 3} lbs. Choice grades 
of butter sell at prices quoted. Small 
fruits are arriving freely, and when in 
good order meet with ready sale, 

| In the retail markets prime butter 

ranges from 30 to 40 cents per pound, 
Eggs 25 to 28 cents per doz. Spring 
chickens, 25 to 30 cents per pound; 
old chickens, 18 to 20 cents. Cherries 
are scarce, sell readily at 10 to 12 cents. 
Pennsylvania peas, 20 to 25 cents per 
half peck. Cauliflowers, string beans, 
; cucumbers and cabbage are plenty. 
Tomatoes continue to bring fancy 
prices. Raspberries and currants are 
coming in and sell reasonably. 
9 @ 9%| Atthe Farmers’ Market prime timo- 
19 00@20 00 | thy hay sold at $1.15@1.25, mixed 95¢c.@ 
15@ = 18 | $1, straw 60@70c. per 1(0 Ibs. 


rh. 22@ 


w. 3 W@ 5 00 


4 00@ 4 50 | 
1 00@ 1 25 | 

75@ 1 00) 
1 50@ 


3 50@ 4 00 | 





